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Introduction 


The list of initiatives and credits 
garnered by our Region is growing, as 
Greater Hamilton continues to be a 
leader and a model of innovative, sus- 
tainable development initiatives and 
solutions. Included in these initiatives 
are programs such as; Vision 2020, 
OCETA, Sustainable Community Day, 
RAP, CMPP, The Youth Round Table, 
and Green Venture. Partnerships 
between private sector, public sector, 
educational institutions and non-profit 
groups in Greater Hamilton continue 
to spear-head the world’s number one 
concern: sustainable development. 

This was demonstrated in the 
recent partnership between the 
Region and Philip Utilities 
Management Corporation (PUMC). 
PUMC has been contracted to oper- 
ate the Region’s water and waste- 
water treatment facilities. Countries 
around the world will be watching 
this development and they may find 
that entering into similar agreements 
will be both environmentally and 
financially rewarding. 

The potential for further devel- 
opments is imminent with the result 
being economic diversification and a 
green community for generations to 


come 


“Ivalignment with Skyline’s com- 

E mitment to environmental cover- 
"age, a column entitled “Eye on the 
Environment” will appear in each 


‘issue, reporting on environmental 
‘Opportunities and issues within 
‘our Region. Watch for it in the 
“next issue of Skyline! 
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Hotz 


Heng Lim of Hotz Environmental Services 


our community 


eeping a clean house” once 

meant domestic drudgery. But 
in this era of environmental 
awareness it means something 
else: profiting from recycling waste 
products. 

Our Region has become 
something of a wellspring of busi- 
nesses built on recycling, and one 
of the leaders can trace its roots 
back almost 75 years in the area. 
Hotz Environmental Services Inc. 
has operated a Small Quantity 
Household Hazardous Waste 
System under contract with the 
Region since 1991. Both the depot, 
located at 239 Lottridge Street in 
Hamilton, and its Mobile 
Household Hazardous Unit have 
received strong support from the 
community. 


Greater Hamilton - Emerging Centre of Environmental Excellence! 
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“every discqrded flashlight battery kept out of the garbage benefits the health of 


3 ORBAN MUNICIPAL 
How to make money from good housekeeping 
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twofold: to prevent pollutants 
from being disposed of in drains, 


95 
households in the Region and you 


soon have a serious environmental 
challenge on your hands.” Both the 


backyards or lan@fMiSites) WHefe NOR Adany’s Lottridge Street loca- 


they can contaminate the commu- 
nity’s water, air and land 
resources; and to explore oppor- 
tunities to profitably recycle many 
of these same substances. Hotz 
officials recently returned from a 
business trip to Cuba where they 
struck a deal to sell recycled paint 
in that country. 

In many ways, preventing 
environmental damage is a matter 
of convenience. “One can of 
motor oil poured into the sewer 


system is not going to be noticed,” 


says Heng Lim, Vice-President of 
Hotz Environmental Services, “but 
multiply this by thousands of 


tion and its mobile unit encourage 
citizens to choose a safer, conve- 
nient alternative. 

Once Hotz collects these 
wastes, the company sets to work 
processing and recycling them. As 
the Cuba experience indicates, the 
marketing of recycled waste 
materials is becoming an important 
international industry. 

The parent company, Hotz & 
Sons Co. Inc., was founded in 192 
primarily to recycle scrap metal 
Under the management of Martin 
Hotz, grandson of the firm's 


founder, the company has add 


wide range of services including 
environmental audits and consult- 
ing, waste transportation, recycling 
and disposal, remedial action plans, 
laboratory services, and emer- 
gency response/spill clean-up. Hotz 


plans to extend their operations to 
include the acceptance of limited 
quantities of hazardous wastes 
from small businesses - an area of 


waste management not currently 
being addressed. 


All of this activity is good 
news not only for Hotz as a busi- 
ness but for Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region as an environmentally- 
aware area. “Every ounce of furni- 
ture polish, every quart of old 


paint and every discarded flashlight 
battery kept out of the garbage,” 
says one Hotz representative, 
“benefits the health of our com- 
munity and the health of every citi- 
zen who lives here.” @ 


Hamilton to be the site of G-7 Environmental session 


amilton-Wentworth’s reputa- 
lie es as a leader in environ- 
mental activities will receive a 
worldwide boost this spring 
(April 29 through May |, 1995) 
when ministers responsible for 
environmental matters in the 
world’s seven leading economies 
gather at McMaster University. 

Anticipating the 1995 G-7 
Economic Summit to be held in 
Halifax in mid-June, the environ- 
mental meeting will be a forum for 
government leaders responsible 


for the environment in Canada, the 
U.S., France, Germany, Italy, the 
U.K. and Japan. A representative of 
the European Union will also be 
invited to attend. Discussions at 
the event will centre around 
emerging issues and the identifica- 
tion of common priorities on the 
international environmental 
agenda. 

Canada’s Minister of the 
Environment Sheila Copps will 
host the event. “The health of the 
world’s environment and the 


world’s economy go hand in 
hand,” Ms. Copps said in announc- 
ing Hamilton as the meeting site. 
“The G-7 countries must move 
their combined economies, worth 
more than 20 trillion Canadian dol- 
lars, toward sustainable develop- 
ment. And that is what we hope to 
achieve.” 

One of Canada’s goals at the 
meeting will be to demonstrate 
Canada’s leadership and innovation 
in working on solutions to chal- 
lenges which are high on this coun- 


Tomorrow’s environmental businesses 
are being spawned today at GHTEC 


A nyone who doubts the impact of 


nvironmental issues on local 
businesses need only pay a visit to the 
Greater Hamilton Technology 
Enterprise Centre to change their 
mind. GHTEC is a centre of activity 
for local entrepreneurs who see 
environmentalism not only as a 
movement but also as an opportunity. 

We visited three small compa- 
nies focused on environmental prod- 
ucts and services - companies whose 
achievements have yet to match their 
dreams. But dreams, after all, are 
where all ventures are born. 


“Britech” offers indoor 
comfort and fuel 
efficiency with an 
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in investment and annual operating 
costs. 

Bill Bryant of Britech 
Corporation has targeted two 
aspects of climate conditioning for 
his firm: humidification to add 
moisture to dry heated air, and 
heat recovery to enable house- 
holds and businesses to squeeze 
more heat out of every measure 
of fuel. 

Hospitals, libraries, printing 
operations, computer installations 
and other activities require precise 
humidification levels. While adding 
moisture to the air is relatively 
easy, maintaining fixed levels of 
moisture without the use of chem- 
icals to inhibit bacteria or calcium 
residue is quite another challenge. 

Britech’s CanFog units 
achieve this without using chemi- 
cals to prevent the formation of 
slime, algae and other nasty by- 
products. The Toronto Star was 
impressed enough to outfit their 
new printing plant with a complete 
CanFog system. 

Homeowners are more con- 


cerned about reducing heating 
costs than maintaining precise 
humidity levels, and many of them 
turn to high-efficiency furnaces. 
“But it’s not an ideal solution,” 
Bryant points out. “High efficiency 
furnaces recirculate air excessively, 
creating health problems.” So 
Britech markets a Heat Recovery 
Ventilator (HRY) which extracts 
waste heat from the furnace, using 
it to preheat air being circulated 
throughout the building. The 
result, according to Bryant, would 
be a saving of several hundred dol- 
lars a year in fuel costs... and an 
overall reduction in Canada’s oil 
and gas consumption. 


“Enviromega” targets 
safe handling of toxic 
substances 

Down the hall at Enviromega 
Ltd., President John Bell sees public 
concern about toxic substances as 
a major business opportunity. His 
7-year-old firm employs |0 people 
who focus their skills on tracking 
and eliminating toxins from air and 


try’s priority list. “I intend to high- 
light how seriously we have taken 
our responsibility to put our own 
house in order,” Copps 
continued. 

Coincidentally, the G-7 event 
will take place immediately follow- 
ing the third session of the United 
Nations Commission on 
Sustainable Development, all of 
which will focus attention on this 
Region’s substantial achievements 
in environmental protection. e 


water for both municipalities and 
private industries such as chemical, 
pharmaceutical, petroleum, pulp 
and paper manufacturing and simi- 
lar operations which may discharge 
large quantities of toxic materials. 

At the moment, the biggest 
market for Enviromega isn’t in 
Canada; it’s south of the border. 
“The U.S. has more stringent regu- 
lations, such as the Clean Air Act, 
than we have in Canada,” Dr. Bell 
comments. “We're finding lots of 
work there doing field measure- 
ments to characterize toxic emis- 
sions. Our software program, 
using mathematical models, can 
simulate the operation of a plant 
and predict the results of any 
changes we propose.” 

Computer programs market- 
ed by Enviromega are able to 
assemble a model of a complete 
wastewater collection and treat- 
ment system, predicting the fate of 
any toxic chemical introduced to 
the system including its final desti- 
nation as material for landfill or 
dispersed into the air. 


Enviromega is not only mak- 
ing inroads into the vast American 
market but is poised to respond to 
tougher Federal and Provincial leg- 
islation expected in the future. 


“Riisearch Environmental” 
provides computer envi- 
ronmental monitoring 

Dr. Peter Riis is very candid 
about it: “Our business is regula- 
tion driven,” he says. “Whenever 
the government sets tougher envi- 
ronmental standards, companies 
like this one stand to benefit.” 

Tough standards mean reli- 
able, accurate monitoring of emis- 
sion sites such as incinerators and 
other combustion sources. 
Riisearch Environmental has pro- 
duced a Windows-based software 
program which can be customized 
to meet a wide variety of applica- 
tions in Continuous Emissions 
Monitoring (CEM). Barely a year 
old, Riisearch has yet to make a 
massive impact on the market but 
its CEMspec program has been 


OCETA: An aid for environmental entrepreneurs 


rnold Silver is direct with his 
Ae “You can’t buy jobs.” 

But Silver, a former chemical 
company executive, believes there 
is a role for organizations to help 
entrepreneurs create jobs. Now, 
as Regional Vice-President of 
Ontario Centre for Environmental 
Technology Advancement 
(OCETA), Silver helps individuals 
tap into the growing environmen- 
tal industry. 

“There are a number of capa- 
ble, technically-trained entrepre- 
neurs in the area who want to be 
part of this sector,” Silver says. 
“They typically have a new tech- 
nology and a great deal of enthusi- 
asm, but to succeed they often 
need assistance with business acu- 
men and know-how.” The assis- 
tance offered by OCETA includes 
helping in the preparation of a 
business plan, sharpening their 
focus and vision, and obtaining 
funding from various sources. 
“With that kind of help, they have 


well received at trade shows and 
industry seminars. A major player 
in the market, based in London, 
Ontario is building the CEMspec 
program into its pollution moni- 
toring systems. 

Dr. Riis wrote his Ph.D. on 
the ability to measure and charac- 
terize asbestos fibres in magnetic 
fields. Instead of restricting his 
training to an academic or corp- 
orate environment, he chose the 
entrepreneurial route. ‘| enjoy the 
practical side of science,” he 
explains. 

Riisearch’s computer soft- 
ware product may be highly spe- 
cialized, but Dr. Riis feels the 
entire environmental industry rep- 
resents substantial growth poten- 
tial. “Society is making up for a lot 
of errors we've made over the 
years,” he says. “And it’s society 
that keeps the entire growth cycle 
moving. Society puts pressure on 
politicians who introduce regula- 
tions with new standards for 
industry to follow. As technology 


a better chance of succeeding, 
which means creating wealth and 
jobs.” 

OCETA is centred in 
Toronto with three “nodes”: the 
Hamilton-Wentworth office in the 
GHTEC building, plus two others 
in Waterloo and Ottawa. The 
organization is initially funded with 
support from Environment 
Canada, the Ministry of the 
Environment and Energy of 
Ontario, the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region, and various contributors 
from the private sector. Fees are 
charged to clients by the organiza- 
tion which plans to be financially 
self-sufficient in three years. 

Since a major task of any new 
business is to generate sufficient 
capitalization, OCETA invests a 
good deal of its energy in assisting 
environmental-sector companies to 
secure their funding. Some of this 
funding comes from various gov- 
ernment agencies, a source which 
Silver feels is more than justifiable. 


improves, the cycle repeats all 
over again, striving for a cleaner 
environment.” 


Award Winning 

Four Enviromega employees 
(Hugh Monteith, John Bell, Mark 
Yendt, Douglas Thompson) 
received the Harrison Prescott 
Eddy medal for their research 
work on “Modelling the Fate of 
Metals in Municipal Water 
Pollution Control Plans” from the 
international organization Water 
Environment Federation. The 
medals are awarded for research 
that makes a vital contribution to 
the existing knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles or process of 
wastewater treatment. 

The Federation also awarded 
another Enviromega employee, 
Wayne Parker, the Willem Rudolff 
medal for noteworthy accomplish- 
ments in industrial waste control. 
Parker’s winning entry was his 
“Assessment of Design and 


“Environmental treatment 
and protection are knowledge- 
based businesses, as opposed to 
the old smokestack industries,” he 
explains. “So it’s a sector rich in 
jobs. In fact, the environmental 
sector of the economy is the third 
largest employer in Ontario, after 
the automotive and tourism/hospi- 
tality industries.” 


Operating Parameters for High 
Rate Anaerobic Dechlorination of 
Segregated Kraft Mill Bleach 
Effluents.” 


A Synergistic Region 

But what makes Hamilton- 
Wentworth such a hub of activity 
in the environmental area? Each 
entrepreneur agreed that some- 
thing synergistic has occurred in 
the Region over the years, driven 
by work at McMaster and 
Mohawk, fueled by activities at 
Stelco and Dofasco, and encour- 
aged by the presence of the 
Canada Centre of Inland Waters 
and the Wastewater Treatment 
Centre. Whatever the source, 
Hamilton-Wentworth is producing 
a number of companies dedicated 
to servicing an important aspect of 
contemporary life. 

Or, as Dr. John Bell puts it: 
“We've become the Silicon Valley 
of the environmental industry.” 


tynold Silver of OCETA: “The 
wailing to buy our abilities to solve il 


environmental probl ” 


Certainly, there is clear evi- 
dence that environmental entre- 
preneurs are discovering new 
opportunities every day - many of 
them as neighbours of OCETA in 


GHTEC. Silver feels the growth 
must not only continue but accel- 
erate. “A few years ago,” he says, 
“Canada exported more environ- 
mental service than it purchased 


from other countries. But recently 
we have become a net importer of 
environmental technology. We 

have the technology and the expe- 
rience, and the world is waiting to 


buy our abilities to solve its envi- ® 
ronmental problems.” 

“So we should encourage 
more new companies to sell that 
service.” @ 


Joint venture between Philip Environmental and Westinghouse 


leads to recyclin 


g breakthrough 


= 


aa 


Basic oxygen furnaces within the steelmaking process generate by-products which 
ZIPP has been designed to treat. 


na joint R & D venture, Philip 

Environmental and 
Westinghouse SEC have developed 
the technology to recycle yet 
another by-product of steel pro- 
duction—electric arc furnace 
(EAF) dust. Over 700,000 tons of 
EAF dust is generated annually in 
North America. The process, 
called ZIPP (zinc iron plasma 
process), converts EAF dust into 
base metal products. In fact, the 
process is so self-contained, no 
waste by-products are generated, 
thereby eliminating the need for 


Keeping Hamilton-Wentworth Region cleaner 
and greener is a three-way challenge 


H-W set to become a 
Green Community 


Hamilton-Wentworth is 
“growing green” with a non-profit 
community-based organization 
aimed at helping citizens to reduce 
waste while conserving energy and 
water. Known as HGV (Hamilton- 
Wentworth Green Venture), one 
of its principal components is 
“Home Green-Up Assessments” in 
which assessors will visit private 
homes and assist families to 
become more environmentally 
conscious. The entire program will 
be carried out through | 


ships with loca! sovernr 


energy and water consumption, 
handle hazardous materials safely, 
and generally be more environ- 
mentally efficient.” 

Supporting the home visits 
will be community activities such 
as Green Venture Store in Jackson 
Square Mall, and the Green- 
Mobile, which will appear at special 
events throughout the Region to 
encourage participation. Small and 
medium-sized businesses will be 
offered the opportunity to take 
part in Green Business Audits, and 
the program will reach into area 


schools 


‘ping its own house in 


kind 


resource usage, seeking opportuni- 
ties for the Region to operate 
more efficiently and reduce or 
eliminate waste. 

Already, the inventory phase 
of the project has revealed the 
positive effects of innovative 
changes made by the Region - such 
as the Environmental Services 
Department's Industrial Waste 
Program (see below) - which are 
proving beneficial. 

“It's a project,” CMPP Project 
Manager Beth Goodger says of the 
initiative, “but it’s not going to stop 
at the end of 1995. CMPP will 
become an ongoing process for 
the Region.” 


Changing from enforce- 
ment to education 
Managing waste disposal is a 
major issue facing today's business 
nmunity in Hamilton- 
stworth. About 800,000 tonnes 
ic waste requiring disposal is 
produced by businesses within the 
Region each year, and 40% of all 
istewater discharge originates 


further disposal. Says Philip’s 
President and CEO, Allen Fracassi, 
“Through developing recycling 
technologies to solve our cus- 
tomers’ by-product management 
problems, we are able to produce 
materials with valuable reuse appli- 
cations and provide viable alterna- 
tives to disposal.” 

This development marks 
another achievement for Philip 
Environmental. Philip's on-going 
business development is a driving 
force in fostering environmental 
excellence in Greater Hamilton. ¢ € 


with business and industry. 

With only four Industrial 
Waste Section abatement officers 
to inspect over 5,000 small-to- 
medium businesses in the Region, 
enforcement alone isn’t the 
answer. Instead, a program was 
developed to provide businesses 
with information on achieving 
compliance through pollution pre- 
vention. 

“We're not just reacting to 
situations,” explains Wayne Poole, 
Waste Management Analyst. 
“We're educating businesses and 
providing information at the 
source to eliminate problems, 
especially with toxic substances.” 

To achieve this end, educa- 
tion and outreach assistance is 
provided to businesses through 
no-cost waste assessments, semi- 
nars and workshops, and the dis- 
tribution of technical and funding 
information. 

For more information regard- 
ing the Industrial Waste Program 
and how it can help your business, 
contact Wayne Poole at 546-4417. ® 


©: nvironmentalists and capitalists seek the 


same goals...and rewards 


| Rules people used to call 
them “tree-huggers” - envi- 
ronmentalists who see capitalism 
as an enemy to their cause. But in 
the 1990's, both sides have 
declared a truce for the most part. 
And in some instances, including 
Hamilton's Careers For A Better 
World, they have become allies, 
business partners and strong sup- 
porters for each other's point of 
view. 

Paul Boin, by his own admis- 
sion, has been an environmental 
activist virtually all of his life. But 
even he saw the limitations of pure 
environmental protests. “Activists 
are good at drawing attention to 
negative situations,” he points out. 
“We're good at blowing whistles.” 
A number of people of his age - he 
considers himself a member of 
Generation X” - were raised with 
the idea of participating in an econ- 
omy based on unsustainable devel- 
opment. “The transition to an 
economy based on sustainable 
growth caused the Generation X 
phenomenon,” Boin explains. 
“People of my generation are 
growing cynical about their 
prospects, no matter how well 
educated they may be.” 

The solution, according to 


Boin, is the creation of a new 
economy based on sustainable 
development. And that key is to 
combine the goals and convictions 
of environmentalists with the prac- 
ticalities of business people. Or as 
Boin puts it: “Where environmen- 
talists see a solution, business peo- 
ple see an opportunity.” 

Boin and his partner, Stephen 
Laskowski, saw both when they 
launched Careers For A Better 
World, an organization whose mis- 
sion includes providing career 
counseling, job counseling and edu- 
cational guidance in the environ- 
mental field. “We want to help 
people who are concerned about 
the environment feel empowered 
to make a difference,” Boin says. 
The organization strikes a critical 
balance by combining Boin’s 
activism and Laskowski’s business 
background. 

Careers For A Better World 
operates educational workshops 
and the opportunity to network 
among businesses, educational 
resources, government agencies 
and others. Perhaps the most visi- 
ble aspect of the organization's 
activities is Ecolutions, a quarterly 
magazine published by the group. 
In spite of having no experience in 


publishing, Boin and 
Laskowski managed to 
secure |9 paid advertisers 
for its premier issue of 
Ecolutions in the Fall of 
1994. They also man- 
aged to do it without 
funding assistance 
from government. 

“We asked 
(Deputy Prime 
Minister & 
Minister of the 
Environment) 
Sheila Copps 
for some fund- 
ing,” Boin smiles. “She 
couldn't help us but she offered to 
write a regular column for the 
magazine, so we took her up on it.” 

Ecolutions includes 6 or 7 
main features per issue, all dealing 
with local topics and concerns. 
Circulation is currently 20,000 
copies in the immediate area but 
Boin and Laskowski hope to 
extend coverage throughout the 
Golden Horseshoe area and even- 
tually become a bi-monthly publi- 
cation. 

“There’s just too much hap- 
pening in the environmental sector 
to cover it four times a year,” he 
explains. © 


Launched without public 

funding by an inexperienced staff, 
Ecolutions already claims a circulation 
of 20,000 with plans to expand both its 


coverage and circulation. 


Mohawk College forges a bridge between 
business and environmental activities 


he way Dan Glover sees it, 

colleges and universities are in 
a squeeze. “Governments are cut- 
ting back funding to education just 
when young people are recogniz- 
ing the need to get a better educa- 
tion,” he says. “Something has to 
be done.” 

As one of Mohawk’s 
Directors, Contract Training 
Services Division, Glover has just 
the solution. “At the same time as 
governments are reducing their 
education costs, private industry is 
cutting back on their training pro- 
grams,” he explains. “But business 


knows it still needs training - it’s 
just looking for a more economical 
way to provide it.” 

The more economical way is 
for institutions such as Mohawk to 
provide training services on a con- 
tract basis, which generates a rare 
but highly desirable “win-win” situ- 
ation: business obtains training 
facilities at a better price, and 
Mohawk earns some extra income 
to be fed back to its core operat- 
ing budget, replacing at least a por- 
tion of the loss suffered through 
government funding cutbacks. 

The range of training facilities 


and programs offered by Mohawk 
range from increasing additional 
skills to specialized personnel for 
one of Hamilton’s basic steel pro- 
ducers to assisting local confec- 
tionery firms in their export 
programs under NAFTA. 

Beyond these important but 
somewhat traditional training 
operations, Glover sees a much 
larger opportunity which will quite 
literally alter the face of business in 
the Region. 

“How will Hamilton- 
Wentworth replenish the declining 
industrial base?” he asks. “The 


Dan Glover of Mohawk College: 
“The pride of people in this area is 
really intense.” 


answer is through environmental 
businesses. It’s expanding, it’s sus- 
tainable, and we have all kinds of 
people and companies already busy 
in the field.” 
The next step was to find a 

way for Mohawk College to enter 
the growing field of environmental- 


based business. Glover’s associate, 
Martin Kendrick, developed the 
Enviropreneur concept of encour- 
aging entrepreneurs to seek 
opportunities in pollution control, 
energy management, wastewater 
technology and other related 
activities. 

The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission agreed with 
the idea and, in conjunction with 
Mohawk and the Canadian Society 
of Enviropreneurs, launched class- 
es to provide training in this field. 
Glover is also busy setting up simi- 
lar proposals for the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, and is 
negotiating to obtain exclusive 
Canadian rights for a UN-spon- 
sored program out of Geneva, 
Switzerland titled “Ecologically 
Sustainable Industrial 
Development.” The program, using 
a library of texts and video presen- 
tations, may prove vital to private 
companies in the near future. 

“ISO 9000 has become an 


Awards recognize commitment and 
achievements in environmental activities 


Great Lakes Pollution Prevention 


ompanies and organizations 

which make special efforts to 
preserve, restore or enhance the 
environment will be honoured by 
Hamilton-Wentworth in its 
upcoming 5th annual Environmen- 
tal Commitment Awards. 

The most recent recipients 
announced in November included 
the Hamilton District Autobody 
Repair Association. HARA, the 


See day soon, you'll be able to 
\ Phelp protect the environment 
just by choosing how to have your 
lothes cleaned. 

That's one goal of Ray Rivers 
ind his staff at Great Lakes 
Pollution Prevention Centre (GLP- 
PC), located in the GHTEC facility 
near Clappison’s Corners. The 


largest local collision repair associ- 
ation in Canada, was recognized 
with a Gold Award for its leader- 
ship role in environmental activities 
on both local and national levels. 

The Silver Award recipient, 
Waxman Resources Inc., was hon- 
oured for its innovative method of 
recycling PVC vinyl automotive 
scrap. 

Careers For A Better World 


international standard for ensuring 
product and service quality,” 

Glover points out. “Soon ISO 

14000, which ensures that compa- 

nies meet tight environmental pro- 
tection policies, may become just 

as essential, and a lot of companies 

are already beginning to prepare 

for it.” 

In the midst of all this interna- 
tional attention on environmental 
concerns, what makes Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region such a hot-bed 
of activity? Glover thinks he knows 
the answer. 

“The pride of people who live 
and work in this area is really 
intense. There’s a mentality here 
that says you have to work hard to 
get what you want, and when you 
combine the work ethic with our 
familiarity with environmental con- 
cerns here, it means everybody 
involved is going to give it their 
best effort.” 


won the Bronze Award in recogni- 
tion of its Ecolutions magazine. 
Unique to Hamilton- 
Wentworth, the Environmental 
Commitment Awards include 
scholarships in the winning organi- 
zation’s name of $1000, $500 and 
$250 for the Gold, Silver and 
Bronze categories respectively. ¢ 


Centre helps industries 
reduce waste and eliminate toxic materials 


goal of GLPPC, set up as part of 
the Federal Green Plan of March 
1991, is to promote the develop- 
ment and implementation of pollu- 
tion prevention activities in the 
Great Lakes basin. It achieves this 
through training programs, techni- 
cal assistance, database availability, 
conferences and newsletter com- 


munications - all geared to function 
as a resource for business. 
Rivers, Director of Business é& 
Development at the Hamilton 
GLPPC office, compares his orga- 
nization with industrial safety 
groups from the 1930's. “Back 
then, people who wanted to 
reduce industrial accidents through 


@.....: training and safer conditions 


weren't very popular with busi- 
nesses at first,” Rivers explains. 
“But when the benefits of safer 
working conditions became appar- 
ent, companies began to support 
the idea because it was in their 
own interests to do so.” 

A number of industries are 
actively looking for ways to cut 
pollution. Rivers mentions metal- 
finishing firms, printing and graphic 
companies... and dry cleaners. 

“We formed a partnership 
with people in the dry cleaning 
industry to help them change the 
way they operate,” Rivers says. 
“People from the industry are cho- 


sen for their background in new 
cleaning techniques and we train 
them to be instructors over a 4- 
day course. Then they go back and 
train others.” 

Dry cleaning has always been 
a misnomer - there’s very little 
about it that’s “dry”. The method 
involves the use of chlorinated 
chemicals and petroleum solvents 
in place of water to remove stains 
and dirt from fabrics. Some of the 
solvents have been designated as 
toxic under the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act; one 
material - perchloroethylene - is a 
suspected carcinogen. 

As an alternative to these 


dangerous materials, cleaners 
would prefer to use other tech- 
niques with water-based agents. 
The result is still “dry-cleaning” but 
it is now known as “Green 
Cleaning”. 

Rivers, a former Environ- 
mental Economist with the 
Department of Fisheries, is dedi- 
cated to the concept of a govern- 
ment-launched organization 
providing environmental protec- 
tion facilities for private industry. 
“We're focused toward cost 
recovery,” he points out. “There's 
a market out there for our ser- 
vices. Industry promotes this train- 
ing and the certification that comes 


P&G supports “reduce/reuse/recycle”’ concept 
with local business benefits 


Le not unusual for a company 
such as Procter & Gamble to be 


oy strong supporter of environmen- 
ta 


| protection programs. Many of 
its products, after all, are directed 
towards personal cleanliness and 
hygiene, so it’s an obvious step to 
set similar goals for the corpora- 
tion. P&G has long maintained a 
pollution control policy through- 
Out its corporate structure and the 
Hamilton plant on Burlington 
Street is no exception. 

But sometimes the degree to 
which companies go to achieve 
environmental protection goals can 
be surprising - with some equally 
surprising side benefits. 

The Hamilton P&G operation 
concentrates much of its produc- 
tion on bar soap and hair care 
products. Several different brands 
and shampoo types within the 
same brand emerge from the 
plant's equipment. When produc- 
tion switches from one brand or 
type of shampoo to another, all 
traces of the previous batch must 
be removed before production can 
resume. 

“Once, the changeover of 
equipment meant just washing away 
the old shampoo residue before 
starting production again,” recalls 
Farzin Sabet, Risk Manager at the 
P&G plant. “But this wouldn't fit 


our corporate policy of eliminating 
pollution where possible and look- 
ing for win-win situations.” 

In response, Sabet and his 
colleague, Environmental 
Technician Peter Kowalchuk, 
launched a two-stage solution. 
Stage one, led by P&G's 
Production Department and 
Production Planners, was to set a 
production schedule that mini- 
mized waste during changeover 
from one product to another. 
Stage two involved collecting every 
bit of product that might normally 
be discarded. 

Residual shampoo cannot eas- 
ily be recycled. “It’s a personal 
hygiene product,” Sabet explains, 
“and we couldn't risk selling it with 
contaminants.” Nor would discard- 
ing the material in landfills fit the 
company’s corporate policy. 

The solution? Offer the resid- 
ual shampoo to local processing 
companies who can adapt it for 
other applications. “It ends up as a 
cleaner in car washes,” Sabet says, 
“or as a floor cleaner. It does a 
good job without needing the high 
standards of purity we set for hair 
shampoo.” 

The benefits of this simple 
solution are many and their impact 
is widespread. According to Sabet, 
P&G saves about $350,000 annually 


in disposal fees of this waste prod- 
uct. The Region’s sewer treatment 
and landfill systems avoid handling 
the substance. Locally-based com- 
panies obtain a valuable raw mater- 
ial for conversion to a potentially 
profitable product. And since the 
material is exported from Canada, 
it even helps our balance of pay- 
ment situation. 

Using waste shampooing 
materials as the basis for new 
products may not seem to be an 
earth-shattering breakthrough in 
protecting the environment. 
(Almost 80% of P&G’s waste in 
Hamilton, including corrugated 
cardboard and plastics, is recycled 
or reused.) But the wide-spread 


with it because they can see the 
long-term benefits.” His organiza- 
tion generates cost efficiencies by 
employing qualified retired people 
from specific industries as trainers, 
thus utilizing years of experience 
and familiarity with technical situa- 
tions. 

“Pollution prevention leads to 
the elimination of waste,” he 
emphasizes. “And that leads to sus- 
tainable development. So we're an 
integral part of sustainable develop- 
ment, and that’s a vital part of all 
business concerns right now.” ¢ 


Farzin Sabet of P&G: “This plant pu 


neered the process 


benefits are an excellent illustra- 
tion of the way in which all sectors 
of the Region - large corporations, 
small businesses, municipal systems 
and the public at large - benefit 
from this new awareness. 

“This plant pioneered the 
shampoo disposal process,” says 
Sabet with pride. “And now the 
only other P&G plant in North 
America, located in lowa City, has 
adapted our method of ensuring 
the proper re-use of soap and 
shampoo materials.” ® 
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REGION FEATURE EVENT 


4th Annual Greater Hamilton Tattoo 


Copps Coliseum 
June 3rd, 1995 
For further information, please contact: Greater Hamilton Tourism Division: (905) 546- 4272 


For ticket information: (905) 546-4040 


Have You Heard? 


1995 Ontario Industrial Expo 


Copps Coliseum 
April 19 -20, 1995 
For further information, please call: (905) 523-SHOW (7469) 


Ontario Skills Competition 


Copps Coliseum 
May | - 2, 1995 
For further information please call: (905) 529-4452 


International Science & Engineering Fair 


Copps Coliseum 
May 7 - 13, 1995 
For further information please contact: 
Ed Domenichetti, (905) 522-1337 


Nature Walk-A-Thon for the Environment 


June 3rd, 1995 
For further information, please contact: 
Hamilton Naturalist Club: (905) 664-8796 


How to Profit from Training 


Ontario Skills Development Office, 
April 11, 1995, May 16, 1995, June 13, 1995 
Phone: (905) 527-7294 x 227 


Business Advisory Centre Seminars 


Starting Your Business, April 12, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 


Hamilton 


Marketing for Growth and Profit 

April 26, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 

Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, 55 York Boulevard 
(Jackson Square) 


Starting Your Home-Based Business 
May 17, 1995, 1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
YWCA, 75 MacNab Street South, Hamilton 


Business Appreciation Reception 


Downtown Hamilton 
June 14th, 1995 
For further information please contact: 
Deborah Abbott, Project Officer: (905) 546-4447 


Hamilton International Air Show 


Hamilton Airport 
June 17 - 18, 1995 
For further information please call: (905) 528-4425 


5th World Conference on Disaster Management 


Hamilton Convention Centre 
June 20 - 23, 1995 
For further information please call: (905) 546-391 | 


Earthsong Festival € 
Princess Point 


June 29 - July 3, 1995 
For further information please contact: 
Creative Arts Inc. (905) 525-6644 


Preparing A Business Plan, May 31, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


For further information please contact 
The Business Advisory Centre at (905) 689-2400 


The Hamilton & District Chamber of Commerce 


Outstanding Business Achievement Awards Dinner 
May 3, 1995 
Carmen’s Banquet Centre, Hamilton 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce Convention 
September 24 - 26, 1995 
Hamilton Convention Centre 


For further information please contact 
The Hamilton & District Chamber of Commerce at (905) 522-1151 


We're interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: € 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Economic Development Department 


One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 


Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or 1-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 
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Introduction 


Downtown is a public asset. 
The image and vitality of a community 
is reflected by its urban centre, which 
traditionally represented the wealth 
of a municipality. Hamilton’s down- 
town core boasts historic and ultra- 
modern architecture, an ever 
diversifying ethnic mix, and an effec- 
tive public transportation network. 

Suburban development has 
usurped a large share of retail and 
development opportunities. 

Downtown revitalization— 
although not a concern unique to 
Hamilton—requires a coherent, cre- 
ative vision. The City and Region 
have engaged in a strong cooperative 
commitment to this end. The con- 
servation and enhancement of the 

§ streetscape, strengthening the com- 
munity’s downtown image and eco- 
nomic aspirations, and increasing 
business and investment are key 
objectives. 

The synergy of dynamic profes- 
sionals and tactical development solu- 
tions, with the guidance of the 
Region’s Vision 2020, will assure the 
success of a healthy economy. As the 
downtown prospers, investment and 
employment opportunities will be 
induced throughout the Region. 


The Economic Development 
Department's Greater Hamilton 
Business and Industry database is now 
available in hard copy, label, disk or 
tailored format. If you would like an 


order form sent to you, or would 
like your company included in the 
next printing of the database, please 
contact: Research Officer, 
Economic Development Department, 
(905) 546-4194. 
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Aerial view of Hamiltons’ Downtown core featuring Jackson Square (centre) and The Hamilton Eaton Centre (bottom right) 


Downtown Hamilton builds a new identity - 


coast to coast! 


Yale management builds 
“white-collar factories” 


mile Mashaal likes to think of 
Be Square as a collection 
of white-collar factories. The “fac- 
tory” analogy has nothing to do 
with production lines or working 
conditions, but with the ability of 
Hamilton’s premier downtown 
office complex to generate jobs. 


“We have a number of major 


tenants coming in to fill our office 
space,” the President of Yale 
Properties says with justifiable 
pride. ‘People like Philip 
Environmental who are moving 
their Head Office here, and the 


Bank of Nova Scotia who are relo- 
cating their automobile financing 
operations to Jackson Square, plus 
E.D.S., a major data processing 
company, and several others. So 
we're bringing high-paying jobs into 
downtown Hamilton. If these were 
factory jobs there would be all 
kinds of headlines talking about 
workers being hired and money 
being brought in, but white-collar 
jobs don’t make the news some- 
how.” 

Not that publicity about cre- 
ating new jobs is a major concern; 
Yale Properties staff are too busy 
making the most of both their 
retail and office facilities to worry 


about newspaper headlines. 
“Right downtown,” he points 

t, “Hamilton has the largest vol- 
ume of contiguous office space 
available outside Toronto. We 
think of it as white-collar factory 
space available at a good price to 
create more jobs in the heart of 
the city.” 

With office tenants such as 
the federal government and 
Workers’ Compensation Board 
added to a large number of private 
companies, Jackson Square contin- 
ues to generate volumes of shop- 
ping traffic. 

Stores such as Cotton Ginny 
and Club Monaco have already 


conta page 


completed their expansion pro- 
grams; other retailers are expect- 
ed to scoop up available retail 
space in the near future. 

If Yale management has any 
serious concerns about Hamilton, 
it’s their conviction that down- 
town property tax levels are out of 
line. According to Mashaal, taxes 
on Jackson Square are as high as 
those on Toronto’s TD Centre. 
“It’s not a reflection on local politi- 
cians,” he is quick to point out. 
“The problem is with our antiquat- 


ed system where the Province 
assesses taxes instead of the 


cities.” 

Tax concerns aside, the Yale 
Properties President remains posi- 
tive about Hamilton. He especially 
likes the focused activities found 
downtown, with Copps Coliseum, 
the Convention Centre, Hamilton 
Place, the Farmer’s Market and 
Library all within a block or two of 
each other. 

If Mashaal could wave a magic 
wand and add one other element 


to Hamilton’s downtown mix, 
what would it be? His answer is 
surprising - and fascinating. 

“I'd like to see a downtown 
campus for McMaster or Mohawk 
College,” he suggests. “It would 
attract a different segment of the 
population downtown - young, 
well-educated people with special 
interests in fashion and entertain- 
ment. You can see the effect that 
Ryerson and the University of 
Toronto have on that city’s down- 
town section, and the impact of 


The Juno Awards showcase Hamilton to millions 


he downtown location helps a 

good deal in our bookings,” 
agrees Debra Vivian, HECFI 
Promotions and Public Relations 
Officer. “But it’s not just that 
they're centralized; it’s also 
because they’re so highly regarded 
by producers and artists. People 
just want to perform here.” 

Almost a quarter of a century 
after its official opening, Hamilton 
Place is still praised by performers 
who love its layout, facilities and 
acoustics. “It was built with quali- 
ty,” Vivian says, “and the quality 
has endured.” Copps Coliseum, 
constructed originally as a sports 
venue, earns compliments as a 


Breathing New 


M*” Pocius is a realist. 


“This area will never be the 
retail area it was in the past,” says 
the President of Hamilton’s 
International Village, which runs 
the length of King and King 
William streets from Mary to 
Wellington. “What we need is a 
new concept of downtown living, a 
return to a sense of neighbour- 
hood,” she explains. “The best 
thing that could happen to this part 
of downtown would be the cre- 
ation of a residential area in the 


multi-purpose structure suitable 
for rock concerts, trade shows and 
TV productions. 

In fact, the TV studio qualities 
of Copps Coliseum - plus persis- 
tent salesmanship by Vivian - per- 
suaded a reluctant Canadian music 
industry to hold their annual Juno 
Awards event in Hamilton. 

“They weren't very enthusias- 
tic at the beginning,” she admits. 
“But when the producer saw the 
facilities, they were convinced.” 

The benefits of the Juno 
Awards and its telecast across 
Canada are still being felt at HECFI 
offices. Print and broadcast media 
across the country raved about the 


production, the facilities, and the 
success in feeding 2200 people to 
a sit-down dinner with minimal 
problems. 

“It was magic!” Vivian beams, 
recalling that night in March. “At a 
reception for the Juno nominees, 
the producer turned to me and 
said ‘This is the first time I’ve seen 
everybody smiling at one of these 
events!” 

Clearly, HECFI represents a 
major economic engine to drive 
and maintain the rejuvenation of 
the city’s core. Visitors to all three 
locations generate substantial rev- 
enue for restaurants, shops, hotels 
and parking lots. 


Life into the Downtown Core 


McGill’s location on downtown 
Montreal.” 

He believes the combination 
of a downtown university or col- 
lege campus and a larger residen- 
tial population in the same area 
could transform the city core. 

“It would put a new face on 
downtown Hamilton.” 

Mashaal’s appreciation for 
Hamilton’s downtown facilities is 
shared by visitors who encounter 
them for the first time. © 


What would HECFI staff like 
to see most in downtown 
Hamilton? 

“I think we need a re-imaging 
campaign,” Vivian offers. “We have 
so many good things here that we 
can’t see, or that aren’t being seen 
in the best light.” 

“Perhaps we need an incen- 
tive for businesses to alter the 
appearance of their downtown 
buildings with support from the 
media and industry leaders. There & 
is a genuine desire to change things 
for the better, and | think we'll see 
it happen.” 
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core. When you have 


lelgnbourns Is this the future of King Street between 


street and you get in ure on both sides of the street, along with coordinating signage and street-level facades. 
TE SORERELS p salons and so on. the creation of a vibrant neigh- nesses in International Village, 
In Pocius’ opinion, the success —_ bourhood in the International Pocius is a familiar figure at political 
of downtown Hamilton’s revival Village, and a realistic approach to _ gatherings where taxation and 
requires two essential ingredients: taxation. Representing 102 busi- business development are key 


‘tary and Wellington? A 1992 study proposes full restoration of the Victorian architec- 


topics. Not surprisingly, she easily 
recites convincing statistics to illus- 
trate her point. 

“Right now, we have about 
50,000 square feet of empty street 
level space in this part of town,” 
she says. “Back in 1988 and 1989, 
each square foot generated $639 
in annual income. Those 50,000 
square feet represent 32 million 
dollars in lost revenue and about 
105 full-time jobs. That's money 
that isn’t being circulated in the 
community, and it’s money that’s 
not going into property tax, 
employee tax, income tax, PST, 
GST and so on.” 

Pocius acknowledges that 
hand-wringing and nostalgia alone 
won't solve the problem. She and 
her International Village colleagues 
have already taken action. 

The first step was to tackle 
any perception of danger to resi- 
dents and visitors after dark. Each 
day at 7 p.m. her office becomes a 
mini-precinct for patrolling police 
officers, although she prefers the 
term ‘Community-based policing’. 
“We re-established the idea of the 
local police officer walking a beat,” 
she says with justifiable pride. 

The next phase is imminent, 


but just as important: the reinstal- 
lation of parking meters on King 
Street. It’s not a matter of need, 
since downtown Hamilton already 
boasts extensive parking acreage. 
It’s a matter, once again, of restor- 
ing a sense of community to the 
area. Or, as Pocius puts it, “King 
Street will no longer be seen as a 
four-lane highway.” 

There is more to be accom- 
plished, including the fulfillment of 
a 1992 consultant's study which 
proposed coordinating the late- 
Victorian architecture and street- 
level facades of buildings on this 
stretch of King Street. The results, 
as shown in the consultant's illus- 
tration, are striking and would ele- 
vate the entire character of the 
neighbourhood. 

Pocius remembers, as a child, 
the special attraction of downtown 
Hamilton to residents from across 
the city. Locally owned and oper- 
ated businesses with familiar 
names such as The Right House, 
Grafton’s, Robinson’s, Northways, 
Eames & Son and others were 
once considered fixtures, as per- 
manent a part of Hamilton as the 
Mountain. 

There is no urge to return to 


those glory days, even if it were 
possible. But the opportunity 
exists to reconstruct a neighbour- 
hood of local residents and local 
businesses, each element support- 
ing the other. 

“That's the key,” she says 
emphatically. “That's the goal.” 

Over on John Street, Reg 
Titian agrees that many of the chal- 
lenges facing downtown Hamilton 
are more a matter of perception 
than reality. The proprietor of 
Reggie’s Music, who is also this 
year’s Chair of the BIA, claims only 
one objective tops his wish list for 
downtown Hamilton. 

“We have to beautify the 
streetscape,” he emphasizes. “This 
will make it easier to promote traf- 
fic. A more attractive downtown 
will attract more people to the 
area, and that will be all to the 
good.” 

Parking is not a major issue to 
Titian and other retailers in the 
area. “There’s lots of parking space 
in nearby lots and it’s not expen- 
sive, in spite of what people may 
think.” 

An even bigger misconception 
is one of safety downtown, espe- 
cially at night. Titian attributes this 


Bringing Culture to the Heart of the City 


py more people to down- 
town Hamilton is a priority on 


almost everyone'’s list. Yet one 
long-time Hamilton attraction 
already attracts over 100,000 visi- 
tors annually to its downtown 
location and plans to increase the 
volume year by year. 

Theatre Aquarius has been a 
resident of downtown Hamilton 
for 23 years, the last 5 in its Du 
Maurier Ltd. Centre location on 
King William Street. Like most 
performing arts organizations, 
Hamilton’s only professional the- 
atre group saw both attendance 
and income shrink during the 
recent recession, but Artistic 
Producer Steve Newman expects 
the upcoming 1995 season to 
deliver a 2% increase in atten- 
dance, equal to last year’s growth. 
“This theatre is important to 


Hamilton,” he says, “and having 
supported us, we're committed to 
giving something back to the city.” 
As difficult as it may be for 
performing arts organizations in 
this area, Newman is enthusiastic 
about the city and its prospects. 
“Hamilton has so much to offer,” 
he adds. “The eyes of visitors are 
really opened when they arrive 
here. We have hundreds of artists 
of all kinds in the area, although 
the majority are rarely heard from. 
And I’ve seen so many changes. 
Twenty years ago, for example, 
this was a meat-and-potatoes town 
when it came to eating out. Now, 
within a few blocks of us, you can 
find restaurants serving Ethiopian, 
Thai, Vietnamese and other dishes.” 
Newman and his staff have no 
second thoughts about choosing to 
locate downtown; for |7 years, 


Theatre Aquarius was headquar- 
tered in Hamilton Place, and 
patrons consider the company a 
downtown organization. Naturally, 
he would like to see the streets 
adjacent to the theatre developed, 
if only to alter the perception of 
the International Village stretch of 
King Street as “a bit of a rough 
area’. (But, like almost everyone 
else working in the downtown 
core, he agrees there is no serious 
problem of safety to visitors.) 
“Eventually, things are going 
to turn around,” he points out. 
“But | don’t think it will be through 
megaprojects like the huge rede- 
velopment ideas we saw twenty 
years ago. | think the resurrection 
of downtown will be more mosaic, 
with individual projects here and 
there, like the Pigott Building and 
Sun Life Building, all adding up to a 


to a larger number of closed busi- 
nesses than in the past, and to the 
absence of downtown traffic dur- 
ing the evening hours. “Some peo- 
ple may not feel safe walking 
empty streets late at night,” he 
points out. “But they wouldn't feel 
safe walking inside an empty shop- 
ping mall late at night either. So it’s 
not a question of real danger, it’s just 
how people feel about being alone.” 

Titian has dramatic evidence 
that the downtown area is safe. His 
store features a large inventory of 
expensive musical instruments, yet 
in 20 years at the same location his 
firm has not suffered a major loss 
due to theft or vandalism. 

If he could wave the prover- 
bial magic wand and change one 
thing about downtown Hamilton, 
what would it be? “Get all these 
empty stores rented,” Titian says 
without hesitation. “The new busi- 
nesses would build more traffic 
and generate a wider tax base.” Is 
that a realistic goal? “Yes, because 
there are such good deals on 
rental rates in a lot of these loca- 
tions. It will take time, but things 
are sure to turn around.” e 


Steven Newman: “The resurrection of 


downtown will be a mosaic event.” 


changed skyline.” 

Cultural events in downtown 
Hamilton are not restricted to the- 
atres and clubs - far from it. 
Almost every month of the year 
sees a range of events scheduled 
for the centre core, most of them 
a co-production between private 
business and the city’s Department 


of Culture and Recreation. 

“We're learning to do more 
with less,” admits Shelley Merlo- 
Orzel, Events/Promotions Officer 
at City Hall. “So we're being more 
innovative and finding ways to 
work with the private sector more 
to explore other ways of doing the 
same thing.” 


Peter Booker and Shelley Merlo-Orzel: “Gore Park will always be appreciated.” 


RESTORING THE GLORY - 
The Return of the Gore Park Fountain 


ever underestimate the value 
Na a symbol. 

For 100 years, the Gore Park 
fountain was a symbol of 
Hamilton’s ambition. Cast in a local 
iron foundry and painted in vivid 
colours, the fountain stood proud- 
ly among towering maple trees - 
including one planted by the Prince 
of Wales - in the very centre of 
the city’s bustling downtown core. 

The Gore Park fountain was 
formally dedicated in May 1860, a 
momentous year for Hamilton. 
The arrival of railroad service, the 
launching of Hamilton Water 
s, and a visit by the reigning 


s all marked the city 


Strathcona Park, and planted a 
maple tree that eventually grew to 
tower over the fountain. 

But time had its effect on the 
fountain as it has on everything 
else, and after 100 years the mon- 
ument to the city’s Victorian era 
began to tilt noticeably. By the fall 
of 1959, the city decided the foun- 
tain represented a safety hazard 
and dismantled the landmark. Its 
upper bowl and spire were relo- 
cated to Delta Park; the fate of its 
massive lower bowl and support is 
unknown. 

More than a few residents 
feel Hamilton lost something with 
the dismantling of the fountain. 
Rather than mourn its passing, 
they are committed to restoring it 
as a symbol of a new, revitalized 
Hamilton 

“The restored fountain won't 
be a panacea to all our problems 


Many citizens who look for- 
ward to scheduled events in down- 
town Hamilton enthusiastically 
support “doing the same thing” 
because they have proven so pop- 
ular in past years. A series of 
Summer Concerts, for example, 
will be repeated this season 
although the locations have 
changed due to extensive con- 
struction work in Gore Park. Live 
music, courtesy of The Hamilton 
Musicians’ Union, Big Time 
Productions and others will be 
heard at various locations including 
The Royal Connaught Hotel, 
Terminal Towers and King & 
James Streets. 

“Gore Park is normally the 
hub of all our downtown activi- 
ties,” explains Merlo-Orzel. “Even 
during Harbourfront and events at 
Pier Four, we use the park as our 
pick-up point for bus shuttles. It’s 
the true heart of the city.” 

Gore Park will also be the 
focal point for Hamilton’s inaugural 
First Night to usher in the city’s 
Sesquicentennial Year (150th birth- 
day). Like First Night events cele- 


downtown,” admits Dennis 
Missett, Chairman of the Fountain 
Foundation and President of the 
Head of the Lake Historical 
Society. “But it will help people 
refocus on downtown. It will get 


brated elsewhere, this New Year’s 

Eve will include a non-alcoholic 

street party which will serve as a € 
magnet to draw citizens down- 

town. 

While Gore Park fills its role 
as the community’s outdoor party 
room, Merlo-Orzel and others at 
City Hall avoid an “anything goes” 
attitude. 

“We make sure the events 
held in the park are tasteful,” 
points out Peter Booker, the 
General Foreman responsible for 
Parks Maintenance. “For example, 
nothing is allowed to occur which 
does not respect the Cenotaph. 
I'm a real stickler for that.” 

Both Booker and Merlo- 
Orzel consider Gore Park a key 
element in any plan to rejuvenate 
downtown Hamilton. 

“It will always be a park with 
benches and a quiet place to relax 
in the middle of the city,” predicts 
Merlo-Orzel, ‘so it will always be 
appreciated.” @ 


them recalling the core of the city 
with nostalgia and start asking 
‘How can we bring back the life 
and the excitement?” 

Missett and his colleagues 
have already shown the way to 


eo Hamilton Public Library 


Gore Park as it appeared almost 50 years ago. The Fountain Foundation plans to 
replicate the lower column and large bow! commemorating Hamilton’s 


Sesquicentennial year. 


restoring this aspect of the down- 
town’s vibrancy. The Foundation 
stimates that replacing the foun- 
tain (incorporating the original 
upper bowl and spire) will cost 
$525,000. Installation is being 
scheduled to coincide with 
Hamilton’s Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration in 1996 with funding gener- 
ated from a number of sources: 
the Hamilton BIA has pledged 
$10,000 annually for several years, 


and proceeds from a book cele- 
brating the city’s first 100 years 
will be directed towards the foun- 
tain fund. Corporate donations are 
already being received, and the 
general public will be approached 
for support via direct contribu- 
tions and special events planned 
for the fall. 

While a Scarborough firm will 
provide design assistance, the 
Foundation plans to use local sup- 


pliers wherever possible. 

Overall, initial support has 
been near-unanimous. “It’s a moth- 
erhood issue,” Missett explains. 
“Hamilton people have always felt 
strong sentiment towards Gore 
Park, almost from the day George 
Hamilton provided the original 
land as a park site. The new foun- 
tain may encourage people to take 
a proprietary interest in down- 
town. Along with the GO station 


Building the Invisible Industry: How tourism 
brings bucks to Downtown Hamilton 


if {° many local industries gen- 
erate $200 million for 


Hamilton each year? 

To the very short list you 
compiled in your head you can add 
another: Tourism and Conventions. 

Special events such as the 
Hamilton Tattoo, which will even- 
tually expand to as many as five 
days in the future, draw thousands 
of visitors to the downtown core. 

“The Tattoo is a good exam- 

le of how to create an event, 
using your own facilities, to attract 
visitors,” explains Joe Fardell, 
Manager of Tourism and 
Conventions for Greater Hamilton, 
“It brings in fifty busloads of people 
who stay in our hotels and eat in 
our restaurants. Their impact on 
the economy, especially down- 
town, is tremendous.” 

Another downtown special 
event which is growing to a week- 
long celebration is the bi-annual 
Canadian Country Music Awards, 
held at Hamilton Place. 


There’s no place 


everal local businesses have 

decided not to wait around for 
the rejuvenation of the city’s core - 
they're already committed to 
investing in the heart of Hamilton. 
Why? Because that’s where the 
future is. 


Cotton Ginny expands its 
resence in Downtown 
amilton 

Cotton Ginny, a retail tenant at 


Jackson Square for several years, 
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The vitality of tourism in the downtown is recognized via the establishment of the 


Main Tourism Centre, located at the corner of King and Catherine Streets. 


To add an extra element of 
show business to Hamilton’s 
attraction, the department actively 
promotes Downtown Hamilton as 
a film site. Six major feature films 
have already shot at least a portion 
of their scenes in and around 


they’d rather be 


recently expanded their existing 
store with an eye to promoting 
new merchandise lines and attract- 
ing a new group of customers. The 
company operates about 300 out- 
lets - including Tabi shops - across 
Canada. 

“We needed the room to 
carry new products such as CG Plus 
and Plus Intimates,” explains Celia 
Salterelli, Director of Marketing. 


Hamilton, including Johnny 
Mnemonic starring Keanu Reeves 
and a scheduled summer produc- 
tion with Whoopi Goldberg. 
Scenes from the television hit Due 
South were recently shot on 
Hamilton’s James Street North. 


than Downtown 


With a heavy concentration 
of white-collar workers, 
Hamilton’s downtown area is the 
ideal location for the clothing 
chain. Their success has encour- 
aged the store to add both square 
footage and new fashions to cash 
in on that fact. 

If Salterelli could add new 
attractions to downtown, what 
would it be? 


restoration and the new Court 
House, | think it will start people 
thinking in good terms about 
downtown Hamilton again.” 


Contributions to the Fountain 
Foundation may be made at any Bank of 
Montreal branch or sent to Fountain 
Foundation, c/o The Fund Raising 
Chairman, 92 King Street East, | 2th floor, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8N |A8. Tax-refund- 
able receipts will be issued for donations 
of $10.00 or more. e 


“The film companies love it 
here,” Joe Fardell says. “The dollar 
is cheap and we have the diverse 
scenery.” 

Still, more practical concerns 
such as quality restaurants and 
hotels are the key to growth. 
Although the tourist industry still 
has a low profile here, Joe Fardell 
has noted major improvements in 
recent years. “The quality of ser- 
vice we provide our visitors has 
improved tremendously,” he says. 

What would he like to see 
most in downtown Hamilton to 
inspire even more volume from 
visiting vacationers? “Converting 
the south side of King Street 
alongside Gore Park to a pedestri- 
an mall with clubs and restaurants 
would be nice,” he muses. “So 
would a new hotel with more than 
200 rooms.” 

But for now conventions, 
sports, special events and a slice of 
the Hollywood pie will have to do. e 


Hamilton 


“A broader mix of retail mer- 
chandisers would help everyone,” 
she says after some thought. 
“Downtown should be able to 
attract different shoppers for dif- 
ferent reasons. And it would be 
nice to see other attractions that 
are open beyond normal business 
hours.” 
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The new 6500-square-foot Club Monaco store in Jackson Square 1s the 2nd-largest 
outlet in the 63-store chain. 


Club Monaco is in 
Downtown Hamilton For 
the long haul 


Down the corridor in Jackson 
Square, Sol Nayman agrees with 
the need for a wider range of mer- 
chandisers in the city core. “We 
could use more diversity,” says the 
Executive Vice-President of Club 
Monaco. “The more competition, 
the better. It makes us all better 
merchants.” 

Expanded competition or not, 
Nayman is nothing but positive 
about the future. Club Monaco has 
operated a Hamilton location since 
1987 and considers the city a 
strong market. The chain recently 
assumed space formerly occupied 
by Birks in Jackson Square, and the 
6500-square-foot store is now the 
second-largest of the 63 stores 
operating in Canada. 

While he identifies a number 
of challenges facing downtown 
business operators, including limit- 
ed evening attractions and an 
excessive number of empty store- 
fronts, Nayman is quick to point 
out that this is not an exclusively 
Hamilton problem. “You hear the 
same concerns in cities all across 
Canada,” he says. “But we'll see it 
turn around eventually. It will 


come with better retailing, bett 


ins be tter 


promotion and 


Seog 


“I’m confident it'll happen. 
We're here for the long haul.” 


Findlay & McCarthy: 
Lawyers who embrace 
life on the street 


John Findlay, his lawyer wife 
Margaret and two partners, plus 
two assistants, once occupied 
office space on the | Ith floor of a 
prestigious downtown building he 
refers to as the Ivory Tower. 
“Very impressive,” he admits, “and 
the view from my office window 
was terrific. For the first week.” 

His view from the Findlay & 
McCarthy offices included 66 James 
Street North. As the descendant 
of Scottish stone masons, John 
Findlay grew intrigued by the 
stonework on the upper stories. 
Cruising by the site in his car one 
day, he grew more than intrigued - 
he grew fascinated with the idea of 
refurbishing the ground floor as a 
walk-in law office. When he dis- 
covered the former variety and 
shoeshine parlour had been sitting 
empty for a year, and that the sec- 
ond floor once housed Hamilton’s 
first bowling alley a century ago, he 
negotiated a lease for the firm. 

Following two months of ren- 
ovations, which included retaining 
the original pressed-tin interior 
ceiling and cleaning the original 
street-level brick facing, Findlay & 
McCarthy moved to their new 
location. That was two years ago, 
and John Findlay has no regrets. 


“We're only two blocks away 
from our old office,” he says with 
wonder, “but we’re in a totally dif- 
ferent world. We discovered new 
restaurants in the area we never 
would have visited if we hadn’t 
moved. And having spent some 
time in Montreal and Winnipeg, | 
really like the ethnic diversity on 
James North. It’s really very cos- 
mopolitan with Ethiopians, 
Vietnamese, Italians, Portuguese 
and others.” 

Findlay, who obtained an 
Economics degree from McGill and 
attended U of T Law School, has 
other reasons for appreciating his 
new location. “| came to Hamilton 
partly because | like having person- 
al contact with my clients,” he 
adds. “And now | have. We do a 
good deal of matrimonial work and 


Lawyers John and Margaret Findlay: From 
bowling alley. 


legal aid, and being right here on 
the street encourages people to 
stop in and talk to us. 

“It suits the milieu of our 
clientele, and it really suits our 
style as lawyers.” 


Sundried Tomatoes: 
California cuisine comes 
to the central core 

As soon as Bob Sorenson and Don 
DiFronzo saw the site at Main and 
John Streets, they knew it was the 
perfect location for their new 
restaurant. 


“It’s perfect for visibility,” 
Sorenson says, standing near the 
bar of Sundried Tomatoes Oyster € 
Bar & Grill. “It’s like having a bill- 
board, with all that traffic going 
by.” The restaurant has spent 
nothing on advertising so far, yet 
they have been busy since its offi- 
cial opening on April 24th. 
“People see us from their car and 
call to make reservations.” 

The restaurant is targeted at 
the 25 to 45-year-old diner with a 
quiet bar area adjacent to the din- 
ing room. 

Launching a new restaurant is 
a risky venture, and when 
Sorenson and DiFronzo 
announced they were opening an 
upscale eatery in mid-Hamilton - 


an Ivory Tower lo beneath an historic 


one which specialized in California 
cuisine - the reactions were pre- 
dictable. 

“Some of our friends thought 
we were crazy,” Sorenson laughs. 
“But we were confident because 
things are starting to happen here. 
The new Court House, right 
across the street, will give us a 
boost when it opens.” 

Recently a lucrative marketine 
effort has been to partner with 
nearby Yuk Yuk’s Komedy Kabaret 
to offer a dinner and show package. 


“The goal is to keep a downtown 
patron right here on John Street 
@.. the evening. Dinner at 

Sundried Tomatoes, comedy show 
at Yuk Yuk’s, then after-show 
drinks back here again.” Sorenson 
feels cooperative marketing to be 
one of the keys to promoting the 
downtown core. 

Is Sundried Tomatoes part of 
a resurgence for Hamilton’s down- 
town core? Bob Sorenson thinks 


Bob Sorenson: “It’s like having a billboard, with all that traffic going by.” 


Maintaining a Delicate Balance in the Business 
of Downtown Parking 


yD belldcad probably boasts 
more available parking space, 


at lower rates, than motorists have 
seen in decades. Is this a good 
thing? Yes and no. 

“It’s a matter of balance,” sug- 
gests Peter Baker, General 
Manager of the Hamilton Parking 
Authority. “Most of the private 

on": lots downtown are on the 
site of old buildings that were 
demolished to make way for new 
development. When economic 
conditions change, like the one we 
just experienced, developers are 
stuck with a lot of empty land so 
they park cars on it. Pretty soon 
we have a surplus of spaces and 
prices drop.” 

“Right now it’s so inexpensive 
to park downtown that com- 
muters are driving instead of taking 
the bus. That’s bad news for our 


transit system. We don’t want to 
destroy the infrastructure. We just 
want to strike a balance.” 

In maintaining the balance 
between supply and demand for 
downtown parking, the Parking 
Authority carries a hefty weight 
managing almost 2300 parking 
spaces in the Central Business 
District alone, plus almost 700 
parking meters. Should the Parking 
Authority dispense with some of 
its excess inventory? 

Not unless we can count on 
private lot operators to keep their 
lots indefinitely, according to 
Baker. And the prospect of that 
happening is unlikely. 

“Developers don’t make 
money on parking lots,” he says. 
“They'd rather erect buildings on 
them. If you visualize new buildings 
going up on all the private down- 


Eye on the Environment 


town parking lots, you'll see that 
we're going to need city-owned 
lots.” 

Some motorists remain con- 
vinced that the answer to rejuve- 
nating Hamilton’s downtown is to 
provide unlimited free parking but 
experience suggests this is a not a 
solution. Parking lot operators in 
Toronto’s downtown core, for 
example, charges the highest 
hourly parking rates in Canada, but 
this doesn’t deter traffic as anyone 
looking for a parking spot within a 
half-mile of Yonge Street will attest 
to. In contrast, Burlington’s offer 
of free curbside and off-street 
parking has not proven successful 
in rebuilding its Brant Street shop- 
ping area. 

Baker returns to the idea of 
balance. “The Parking Authority 
must be part of a larger program 


so. He names a number of other 
high-quality restaurants which have 
opened in recent years and are 
generating good business volume 
“We're here because it’s the place 
we want to be, and when others 


see how well it can be done, they'll 


follow.” ¢@ 


ae 


Peter Baker, Parking Authority 

“We don't want to 
destroy the infrastructure. We just want 
lo strike a balance.’ 


General Manage) 
g 


for the downtown area,” he 
emphasizes. ‘It’s important, but it’s 
only one element in a whole range 
of activities needed.” 


Drawing people back to the 
heart of the city to work, shop 
and live is essential for various 
economic and social reasons. The 
city’s ability to attract shows, con- 
ferences and sporting events is 
enhanced, generating needed rev- 
enues for business and govern- 
ment. 

There are, however, mixed 
environmental consequences. 

The trucking, noise and air 


pollution associated with wrecking 
activities are avoided when her- 
itage buildings such as the Lister 
Block are saved from the wreck- 
er’s ball and instead restored for 
residential or commercial use. 

A downtown renaissance 
does have an environmental 
downside. The availability of plen- 
tiful and cheap parking discour- 
ages the use of public transit. The 
additional traffic affects not only 


downtown air quality but adds to 
congestion. Under such circum- 
stances, we cannot emphasize and 
encourage enough the need for 
increased HSR usage, car pooling 
and bicycling as alternative modes 
of transportation. 

With proper planning, a 
social, economic and environmen- 
tal balance can be struck, with all 
of us the benefactors. 

* The Region recently received 


the Recycling Council of 
Ontario’s Waste Minimization 
Award for 1994, for its innova- 
tive Backyard Composting and 
Household Hazardous Waste 
Programs, Citizen’s Guide 
newsletter and groundbreaking 
Comprehensive Municipal 
Pollution Prevention Program. 
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REGION FEATURE EVENT 

The Westbury Canadian Life Greater Hamilton Aqu fest 

- : Harbourfront ee 

July 21 - 23, 1995 

For further information, please call: Greater Hamilton Tourism Division: (905) 546-4222 


Have You Heard? 


The Canadian Masters Golf Tournament The Vintage Auto Sprints at Christie Canadian Country Music Association 
Heron Point Golf Links, Ancaster Christie Conservation Area Annual Convention/ 
July 30 - August 6, 1995 August 25 & 27, 1995 vee ee ee eel 
Call: (905) 304-0313 : onvention Centre/Hamilton Place 
a cal pee September |2 - 18, 1995 
Boris Brott Summer Music Festival Call: Sheila Hamilton (905) 739-5014 
Various Locations Confederation Cup XVIII 
July & August, 1995 Flamboro Downs Festitalia ‘95 
For full details call: (905) 525-SONG (7664) August 27, 1995 Various Locations 
Call: (905) 627-3561 September |3 - October |, 1995 
Festival of Friends Call: (905) 523-9669 
Gage Park ; 
August 5 - 7, 1995 Sth Annual Labatt/Slo-Pitch 66th Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Call: Creative Arts, (905) 525-6644 Ontario Provincial Championships Chamber of Commerce 
September |-3 and 8-10, 1995 Hamilton Convention Centre 
American Civil War Re-enactment Call: Tom Buchan, Slo-Pitch Ontario September 24 - 26, 1995 
Westfield Heritage Centre (905) 646-7773 Call: Lee Kirkby, Hamilton & District 
August 12 & 13, 1995 Chamber of Commerce, (905) 522-1151 €. 


Call: (519) 621-8851 
World Bocce Championships 


Business Expo ‘95 
Mountain Arena 


Kinsmen/Kinette National Convention Hamilton Convention Centre 


Hamilton Convention Centre September I - 15, 1995 October 25 & 26, 1995 
August 24 QT-AN995 Call: Don Bowman, SportsCorp, Call: Karen McHarg, 
Call: Joe Costantini (905) 575-7300 (905) 529-961 | (905) 522-6117, ext. 315 


Business Advisory Centre Seminars 


Starting Your Business Record-Keeping Workshop For further information please contact: 
September |3, 1995, 7:00-10:00 p.m. September 27, 1995, 7:00-10:00 p.m. The Business Advisory Centre, 

Stoney Creek City Hall, 777 Hwy. #8, Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise (905) 689-2400 

Stoney Creek Centre, Hamilton 


Do you know of a company that has been involved in any activity that has enhanced or restored or benefitted the environment? Environmental 


Commitment Awards nomination packages are now available by contacting the Economic Development Department at (905) 546-4447. 


We’re interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: 
The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Economic Development Department 
One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 € 
Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or |-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 


ANCASTER DUNDAS FLAMBOROUGH GLANBROOK HAMILTON STONEY CREEK 


URBAN/MUNICIPAL 


CAS ON HW A7% 


$44 
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Introduction 


Greater Hamilton is rapidly posi- 
tioning itself as a major centre for health 
care related economic development. 
Strategic initiatives such as the Office of 
Health Economic Development have 
been supported by the Region as a tacti- 
cal force to facilitate investment in this 
rapidly growing sector. 

As the Region continues to diversi- 
fy, health care and education which 
already account for half of the area’s 
employment are expected to be major 
engines of growth. The Region’s 
Renaissance Project has identified this 
sector as critical for advancing the long 
term prosperity of the community. 

=) A world class infrastructure of spe- 
cialized hospitals, linked to international- 
ly renowned McMaster University and 
Mohawk College provides a quality set- 
ting to nurture innovation, and build 
upon local success stories. The Region 
hopes to foster continued advance- 
ments to processes and procedures, 
medical devices and instrumentation, 
and support medical and health care 
entrepreneurship. 

Demographic trends in tandem 
with declining public financing for health 
care suggests that cost effective health 
economic development will generate 
lucrative returns, and provide a stable 
source of wealth generation for Greater 
Hamilton. 
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Geoff Hewitt, Cardio-Search Ltd. with his patented device to clear endo-tracheal tubes 


dedicated medical professionals in this area 
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We have an exceptional group of 


Health Care - HW Region’s most dynamic 
new economic sector 


here has never been a shift 
des so dramatic and all- 
encompassing in the history of this 
Region. 

From a group of communities 
which were identified almost 
exclusively with steel-making and 
heavy industry, Hamilton- 
Wentworth is fast becoming a 
focal-point for substantial develop- 
ments and expansion in the field of 
medical research and health care. 

The scope of this shift and 
the weight of its impact may not 
be apparent to local residents 
however. But as the scope of the 


Region’s medical industry expands 
- and as health care itself becomes 
more critical, Hamilton- 
Wentworth may find its once- 
familiar lunch bucket symbol 
replaced by a stethoscope. 

Many people trace the devel- 
opment of Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
health sciences industry back to 
the founding of McMaster 
University’s Faculty of Health 
Sciences in the late 1960's. While 
Hamilton-area hospitals had estab- 
lished national and international 
reputations long before the advent 
of the McMaster University 


Medical Centre, the university's 
entry helped to focus a good deal 
of talent and energy on medical 
matters. 

One measure of the Faculty 
of Health Science’s (FHS) impact is 
its range of international activities. 
McMaster’s FHS boasts world-wide 
recognition for its innovative methods 
of educating health professionals, 
evaluating procedures, and address- 
ing health care costs and policy 
issues. The FHS conducts a num- 
ber of activities in eastern and 
southern Africa, Pakistan, Chile 
and south-east Asia address a 


number of interests and concerns. 
Some examples: 

The Department of Clinical 
Epidemiology and Biostatistics assess- 
es community health needs, cost- 
effectiveness and the design of 
health system models. 

The Centre for Health 
Economics & Policy Analysis (CHEPA) 
is internationally recognized for its 
research. 


ne “ripple effect” of the 

Region’s burgeoning health 
care sector has been to stimulate 
the entrepreneurial ambitions of a 
number of health care profession- 
als. Many of the resulting business- 
es may be directed towards spe- 
cialized niches but all contribute to 
the fabric of an industry whose 
scope grows dramatically year by 
year. 


Cardio-Search: Turning 
wishes into life-saving 
realities 

As a Respiratory Therapist at 
Hamilton General Hospital, Geoff 
Hewitt encounters life-and-death 
situations on a regular basis. Over 
the years he noted how some cri- 
sis situations developed because 
important devices or instruments 
were not at hand, or because 
delays were encountered in admin- 
istering support systems to critical- 
ly ill patients. 

The cause was often related 
to problems with the simplest of 
equipment, such as disposable plas- 
tic oxygen nipples used to connect 
vital oxygen masks to the flowme- 
ters located near each patient bed. 
Without these devices, oxygen can- 
not be administered to patients 
who desperately need it. 

Physicians and nurses treating 
a patient undergoing cardiac 
for example, may have had 

t until a new nipple was 
located and fastened in place 


arres 


O Wait | 


Through the International 
Clinical Epidemiology Network 
(INCLEN) McMaster University has 
been a leading training centre in 
health systems research. 

The Faculty of Health Sciences 
has pioneered innovative methods 
of educating health professionals, 
establishing its program as a “pace- 
setter” around the world, and 
leading to its designation as a 


Local firms support Health Care with specialized 
products and services 


before administering oxygen. 

What’s more, the very dis- 
posable nature of the product - 
made entirely from plastic - creat- 
ed its own problems in emergency 
situations. “In the rush to connect 
with the system,” Hewitt explains, 
“the plastic nipples would be 
threaded incorrectly, preventing a 
tight connection. There were all 
sorts of frustrations with these 
cheap devices.” 

Working from a prototype 
built at his kitchen table, Hewitt 
contracted with local suppliers for 
components of a new non-dispos- 
able nipple. Hewitt’s design includ- 
ed a tapered nut that can be 
quickly spun into place on the oxy- 
gen regulator; brass threads to 
prevent cross-threading; and a 
durable stainless-steel chain which 
securely fastens the nipple to the 
valve housing. 

The move from disposable 
units to Hewitt’s product was wel- 
comed by hospitals, who recog- 
nized a potential saving in both 
lives and money. Since introducing 
the concept in 1992, Hewitt has 
sold thousands of his product 
throughout Canada and the U.S. 

Hewitt’s success encouraged 
him to find other ways of combin- 
ing his medical insight with his 
business talents. He formed Cardio- 
Search Limited, leased space at the 
GHTEC facilities for his operation, 
and began developing new prod- 
ucts. These included a patented 


World Health Organization 
Collaborating Centre for Human 
Resource Development and 
Nursing. 

McMaster is a founding member 
of several national and international 
networks working with govern- 
ment bodies to influence policies 
leading to cost-effective health 
care systems. e 


device to clear endo-tracheal 
tubes; a ventilator circuit which 
prevents patients from re-inhaling 
secretions; and a stainless steel 
bracket to hold all sizes of dispos- 
able glove packages. 

Hewitt is especially proud of 
the fact that local suppliers are 
able to meet the demanding stan- 
dards of his medical devices. 

Moreover, he’s enthusiastic 
about the Region’s future as a 
major player in the health care 
industry. “It’s interesting that both 
Hamilton and Pittsburgh were 
once known strictly as steel-mak- 
ing cities,” he says. “Now they're 
both seen as leaders in medical 
care.” 

What’s behind Hamilton’s 
new emergence in this field? Like 
others, Hewitt mentions the 
impact of McMaster Medical 
Centre. “But there’s more to it 
than that,” he suggests. “I think we 
have an exceptional group of dedi- 
cated medical professionals in this 
area. And there’s a lot of network- 
ing between them. So you get a lot 
of exchange of ideas, and a lot of 
support when someone suggests a 
good solution.” 


Decker Periodicals & 
Manticore 
Communications: 
Keeping the medical 
industry informed 

Among the major challenges 
facing health professionals is the 


need to stay current with new 
developments in their field. Two 
local publishers fill that need on an 
international basis. 

Decker Periodicals, located on 
Hughson Street South in 
Hamilton, produce journals and 
newsletters directed toward vari- 
ous sectors of the health sciences 
industry. Their computer software 
division, Decker Electronic 
Publishing (DEP), was launched in 
January |987 to create software 
programs for postgraduate prac- 
ticing physicians as a means of 
continuing their medical educa- 
tion. By integrating text with com- 
puter animated graphics, DEP 
programs involve the physicians 
and lead them through stimulating 
learning experiences. 

Although headquartered in 


Hamilton, Decker maintains an 
office in Paris, France to service 
markets in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

Manticore Communications Inc., 
another Hamilton-based firm, also 
serves the international health sci- 
ences industry with a range of 
products including text books, ref- 
erence manuals, medical atlases, 
treatment and diagnostic hand- 
books, monographs, detail aids, 
videos and slide sets. 

The firm has also developed a 
library of interactive multimedia 
materials, and takes part in creat- 
ing and executing marketing and 
promotion campaigns for its 
clients. 

“Continuing education is the 
central component of every pro- 
ject undertaken by our company,” 


explains president Isabel 
Wrotkowski. Manticore holds 
membership in various organiza- 
tions such as the U.S.-based 
Alliance for Continuing Medical 
Education and the Ontario 
Pharmaceutical Marketing 
Association. 

While first editions of 
Manticore publications are 
authored primarily in English, for- 
eign markets are serviced through 
the sale of offshore rights, often 
via joint ventures with British and 
German partners. Manticore 
Europe Ltd., based in the U.K., 
helps the firm maintain a European 
presence, both for the acquisition 
of important titles and to expand 
linkages with European pharma- 
ceutical and medical device manu- 
facturers. @ 


Father Sean O’Sullivan Research Centre draws 
researchers together at St. Joseph’s Hospital 


ae) dding to the achievements of 
AMS Region’s health care 
industry is a new research centre 
focusing its efforts in four impor- 
tant areas: chest and lung diseases, 
kidney and urinary diseases, mus- 
culoskeletal diseases (primarily 
related to arthritis), and optimal 
drug therapy. 

The Father Sean O'Sullivan 
Research Centre is named for a 
courageous Hamiltonian who, as 
one member of the research cen- 
tre described him, was “a success- 
ful politician, a committed and 
visionary priest and a courageous 
patient”. Father O'Sullivan, who 


was elected a Member of 
Parliament, succumbed to 
leukemia in 1989 at the age of 37. 
The research centre which 
bears his name is located in the 
Martha Wing of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, and is affiliated with the 
Faculty of Health Sciences at 
McMaster University. Its overall 
mandate includes a commitment 
to investigations which will sup- 
port the health care industry in 
Ontario. Specifically, the centre is 
interested in promoting pharma- 
ceutical innovation, the assess- 
ment of technology, and the 
development of outstanding 


Walsh Medical Devices Inc.: 
Niche player in an international market 


o a new-born baby, even the 
ee of problems may 
loom as a major health hazard. 
Correcting the problem quickly, 
completely and - in this age of 
severe medical cost cutbacks - 
economically, is a serious matter. 


Take the case of blocked tear 
ducts, a common ailment with 
new-born infants. When this 
occurs in hospitals throughout 
North America, many pediatri- 
cians quickly open the ducts using 
a device known as a Crawford 


research training programs. 

The centre’s founding 
Director, Dr. Stuart MacLeod, is a 
former Dean of the Faculty of 
Health Sciences at McMaster. 
“We're very excited about the 
prospects for the centre,” Dr. 
MacLeod explains. “By consolidat- 
ing our resources, we can build on 
the excellent research that already 
takes place at St. Joseph's. 
Through cooperation and collabo- 
ration, we can maximize our 
potential and play a leadership role 
in the pursuit of research that 
really matters.” 


Lacrimal Intubation Set, manufac- 
tured by Walsh Medical Devices in 
Oakville. 

“We're serving a niche mar- 
ket, it’s true,” says Bill 
Whittington, President of Walsh. 
“But this part of the health care 


St. Peter’s Hospital: A century of caring produces 


industry is a growth market, even 
while hospitals are dealing with 
cutbacks in their budgets.” 

Those cutbacks are forcing 
hospitals to examine new methods 
of handling familiar procedures, 
including the use of non-invasive 
surgery. “These create their own 
need for new products,” 
Whittington explains, “so an inno- 
vative company with a unique 
product that cuts costs can suc- 
ceed.” 

Walsh also supplies a number 
of other specialized products, and 
is currently developing a new cau- 
terization device. 


a world-wide reputation 


& 


an 
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Designed to assist seniors during their rehabilitation process, St. Peter's “Easy 


Street” is a re-creation of an urban setting 


fter more than 100 years, the 
humble dream of a Victorian- 
era Hamilton clergyman to build a 
home for incurables has become 
one of the world’s most respected 
chronic care health facilities. 
St. Peter’s Hospital began in 
onverted private home 
, as its founder 


end i homas Geoghegan 


Whittington agrees that 
Hamilton-Wentworth has become 
a major health care industry centre 
for Canada. “The idea of one area 
suddenly becoming a hotbed of 
health care growth is not unusual,” 
he says. ‘In the U.S. for example, 
Minnesota is considered one of 
their leading health care centres.” 

He feels the rise of Hamilton- 
Wentworth as a major medical 
centre offers significant benefits 
for the future. “It’s steadily grow- 
ing,” he points out, “and unlike the 
automotive sector, for example, 
it’s not subject to dramatic peaks 
and valleys.” @ 


described it, “a haven for people 
who belonged in neither the City 
Hospital nor the House of 
Refuge”. 

Today, St. Peter’s reputation 
for innovative ideas attracts the 
attention of health care profes- 
sionals from around the world. At 
its original Maplewood Avenue 
site, 451 full-time equivalent 
employees contribute to the care 
of 300 people, plus hundreds 
more out-patients. 

As an accredited teaching 
hospital affiliated with McMaster 
University and Mohawk College, 
St. Peter’s is part of a regional net- 
work of geriatric services in which 
education and research play key 
roles. 

Many of St. Peter’s innova- 
tions have been acclaimed - and 
adapted - by health care profes- 
sionals and institutions the world 
over. Among the more notable: 

Program Management - When 
St. Peter’s pioneered the move 
from centralized management to a 


flatter, decentralized structure 


i 
Bill Whittington, Walsh Medical 
Devices: “The idea of one area suddenly 
becoming a hotbed of health care growth 
is not unusual.” 


known as Program Management, it 
helped generate a wider range of 
productive and responsive patient 
care programs. 

Falls and Seating Clinics - \n 
partnership with the Trauma 
Prevention Council of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, St. Peter’s developed 
a clinic to reduce the incidence - 
and effects - of falling by seniors. 

Dental Clinic - In conjunction 
with the Hamilton Dental 
Academy, St. Peter’s will expand 
its services to provide dental care 
to area long-term care facilities 
and nursing homes. 

Wheelchair Management - The 
hospital’s Wheelchair Task Force 
established a formal system of pur- 
chasing, tracking inventory and 
maintaining wheelchairs on behalf 
of its residents. Significant cost- 
savings and improved control of 
wheelchair use have been 
achieved. 

Nutrition & Food Services - 

St. Peter’s is currently exploring 
the conversion of its current 
food preparation system to enable 


the hospital to provide dinners 
for seniors elsewhere in the 
community. 

Easy Street - The first of its 
kind in Canada, Easy Street® is a 
unique on-site re-creation of an 
urban streetscape for patients 
undergoing rehabilitation. Here, in 
a safe controlled environment, 
seniors can practice maneuvering 
through turnstiles, stepping off and 
on curbs, getting in and out of 
parked cars and even finding a seat 
ona “moving” bus. Since it 
opened in 1990, Easy Street® has 
attracted almost 40,000 visitors. 


“In many ways, St. Peter’s is 


one of the best-kept secrets in 
Hamilton-Wentworth,” says 
Barbara Pitts, Executive Assistant 
to the President. “But within the 
network of chronic care hospitals 
throughout the world, we're seen 
as an exciting innovator.” 

The hospital's identity is likely 
to become stronger next year 
when it launches a campaign to 
raise $2 million in funds for a new 
psycho-geriatric wing. 

St. Peter’s Hospital is primed 
for ongoing success. Borne of 
humble beginnings, this dynamic 
institution continues to make its 


mark as a leader in chronic care. e 


In 1890, St. Peter's hospital was launched in a converted private home purchased for 


$9000. Today, on the original site, it is a world leader in chronic care procedures 


Out of the labs and into the market place 


edical care has grown so 
Wiese and specialized 
today that many of its new prod- 
ucts and services must emerge 
from only one source: the medical 
specialists who work in the field 
day after day. 

This is especially true in the 
clinical field, where the demand 
for more accurate and economical 
procedures continues to grow. 
Yet hospital facilities are simply 
not equipped to foster a private 
sector company to explore and 
improve the services required. 

Fortunately, local area hospi- 
tals provide the opportunity for 
their more entrepreneurial staff 
members to undertake part-time 
or consultative employment, leav- 
ing them to pursue related work 
in the private field. 

An example is Hugh 
Hoogendoorn, a Research 
Associate at the Hamilton Civic 
Hospitals Research Centre on 
Concession Street. Hoogendoorn 
has established a private venture 
known as Affinity Biologicals Inc. 

One of Affinity’s key areas of 
activity includes the development 
of products that help with the 


diagnosis of blood clotting disor- 
ders. In addition, Affinity Biologicals 
Inc. supplies isolated coagulation 
proteins and antibodies to 
research throughout Canada and 
internationally. 

“Searching for a ‘better blood 
thinner’ has become the focus of 
many pharmaceutical companies,” 
Hoogendoorn explains. The 
search requires the companies to 
use markers of coagulation to 
assess the effectiveness of new 
anti-thrombotic drugs in experi- 
mental and clinical situations. 
Hoogendoorn’s products, primari- 
ly modified antibodies, are sold in 
a refined format so that they can 
be used by the diagnostics industry 
as well as by academic, clinical and 
industrial research laboratories in 
North America, Europe and Japan. 

Hoogendoorn leases space 
from the Research Centre, which 
helps offset some of the centre’s 
overhead costs. At the same time, 
by working in conjunction with 
some of the most respected clini- 
cian/scientists in their field, 
Hoogendoorn is in the forefront 
of developments relating to 
thrombosis and atherosclerosis. 


Another Research Centre 
employee in the same laboratory 
area, Marilyn Johnstone operates 
HRL (Hemostasis Reference 
Laboratory) which runs the special- 
ized drug tests that are done as 
part of clinical trials. Many of these 
trials are carried out for large 
pharmaceutical companies to eval- 
uate new antithrombotics prior to 
introducing them to the market 
place. 

Her working and laboratory 
arrangement is similar to 
Hoogendoorn’s: spending a por- 
tion of her time involved in the 
Research Centre’s activity, and the 
remainder providing a service to 
private industry. “Our two compa- 
nies complement one another,” 
she agrees. “I use some of Hugh’s 
products in my testing and in turn 
we validate some of Hugh’s prod- 
ucts before they are marketed.” 

“Thanks to the specialized 
work done at this Centre and 
elsewhere,” Marilyn Johnstone 
points out, “the Hamilton area has 
gained international recognition as 
a leader in thrombosis research.” ¢ 


Hugh Hoogendoorn: “Searching for a 
better blood thinner’ has become the focu 


of many pharmace ulical companies 


Viarilyn Johnstone 


oreal credibility here 


We have 


The Electronic Connections: Keeping the Medical 


Profession informed 


ime was when the medical 
eee relied on periodic 
conferences and medical journals 
to keep them informed of new 
developments in health sciences. 
Textbooks and journals still have 
their place, but they are now sup- 
plemented by electronic methods 
which instantly distribute data 
around the world, and two 
sources are located in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

Weslink Datalink Corporation 
provides high-speed access to 
regional, national and international 
connections via a fibre-optic 
telecommunications network. 
They also apply unique intercon- 
nections between LANs (Local 
Area Networks) to distribute 
databases, CAD/CAM imaging, 
medical imaging, and connectivity 
requirements for Ethernet LANs. 


In place of long treks to dis- 
tant conferences, medical profes- 
sionals can choose video 
conferences set up by Weslink 
Datalink. 

The computer-based Clinical 
Informatics Network (CLINT), 
operating out of its site at 
McMaster University Medical 
Centre, is an on-line service 
designed to help internal medicine 
teachers and trainees avoid the 
frustration of information over- 
load. Supported by hospitals, a 
major pharmaceutical company 
and a well-known computer manu- 
facturer, CLINT was launched in 
the spring of 1994 from a refur- 
bished MUMC ward located liter- 
ally yards from the main nursing 
station. 

Dedicated to providing “evi- 
dence-based health care”, CLINT 


Medical research: Hamilton leads the way in the 


search for better health care 


or most of us not directly 
Bie in the medical fields, 
“health care” means visits to our 
family physician and the availability 
of hospital facilities when needed. 

But in the health care indus- 
try generally, it extends far beyond 
day-to-day care into the realm of 
medical research. 

In fact, mention the word 
“Hamilton” to a thrombosis spe- 
cialist in Australia or a cardiologist 
in Buenos Aires and you can 
expect appreciative words regard- 
ing the world-renowned research 
being conducted in this Region. 

Important work in both fields 
of research, is conducted at the 
Hamilton Civics Hospitals 
Research Centre (HCHRC). 
Established in 1988 as a joint initia- 


tive of HCH and McMaster 
University, HCHRC focuses its 
efforts on the areas of thrombosis 
and Atherosclerosis, clinical trials 
methodology, and preventive car- 
diology and therapeutics. The 
scope of the research is broad, 
extending from sophisticated labo- 
ratory environments to the bed- 
side and beyond into the local, 
national and international commu- 
nities. 

Moreover, the research is 
driven by clinically relevant prob- 
lems which means that their solu- 
tions have the potential to be 
rapidly translated into cost-effec- 
tive patient care and preventive 
strategies. 

The Centre is justly proud of 
its facilities, its staff and most of all 


has led to the development, imple- 
mentation and evaluation of vari- 
ous Clinical information tools. The 
CLINT team has produced a flexi- 
ble interface for use with 
Microsoft WINDOWS, evidence- 
based clinical information tools 
and curricula, and an automated 
data collection system which 
records how CLINT users interact 
with and react to the service. 

In fact, CLINT has proven so 
effective and successful that 
CLINT-affiliated projects have 
sprung up at the University of 
Alberta, Bowman Gray Medical 
School, and Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Internet users interested in 
the wide range of CLINT services 
can access the program on the 
World Wide Web page at: 
http://hiru.smcmaster.cal °® 


Md 


Dr. Jack Hirsh 


its reputation. A full description of 
all its activities would fill much 
more than this issue of SKYLINE. 
To give some idea of the quality of 
its work and the high distinction of 
its leading researchers, consider 
the qualifications and achieve- 
ments of just three of the Centre’s 
leading researchers: 


Dr. Jack Hirsh, Director, 
HCHRC and Professor of Medicine - 
A clinician-scientist, Dr. Hirsh has 
held a number of appointments 
including Chairman of Department 
of Medicine, McMaster University; 
Vice-President, Ontario Heart 
Foundation; Chairman, 
International Society of 
Haemostasis and Thrombosis; 
Member, Medical Research 
Council. 

Dr. Jeffrey Weitz, Director, 
Experimental Thrombosis and 
Atherosclerosis (ETA) Program - 
Recipient of a Career Investigator 


Award from the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation of Ontario, and a 
Scientist Award from the Medical 
research Council of Canada, Dr. 
Weitz’s research has stimulated 
the development of new blood 
anti-coagulants. 

Dr. Salim Yusuf, Director, 
Preventive Cardiology and 
Therapeutics - A former Rhodes 
Scholar, Dr. Yusuf has developed 
many research techniques and has 


published several landmark articles 


on medical research. He has 
received a number of national and 
international awards in his field of 


Dr. Jeffrey Weitz 


thrombosis, vascular diseases, 
congestive heart failure and clinical 
trial evaluations. e 


McMaster University - Outstanding Educational 
and Research Programmes 


in Gane University’s Faculty 
of Health Sciences, with its 


Schools of Nursing, Rehabilitation 
Sciences and Medicine, as well as 
its graduate, midwifery and nurse 
practitioner programmes, plays a 
pivotal role in the delivery of 
health care in Southwestern 
Ontario. Education and research 
play an equally important role in 
the area’s economic growth and 
development, bringing employ- 
ment, industry and millions of dol- 
lars into the region. The Faculty, 
which is the largest in the 
University, has long been national- 
ly and internationally renowned 
for its innovative and outstanding 
educational and research pro- 
grammes. Spanning the discipline 
spectrum from health care evalua- 
tion to basic biomedical research, 
the Faculty has led the way in cre- 
ating successful multidisciplinary 
programmes whose successes are 
acclaimed. 

The educational programmes 
pioneered at the University have 
now been introduced in medical 
schools around the world. 
McMaster still leads the way in 
educational research, with the 
development of exciting and new 


tools that include the use of com- 
puters and information technology 
to aid, inform and update health 
care professionals struggling to 
keep abreast of the dramatic 
advances in medical information. 

The Faculty continues to 
attract some of the continent's 
best known health care delivery 
researchers, continuing a tradition 
that made this Faculty so unusual 
in its early years. Research into 
the economic, social, political and 
cultural determinants of health has 
been a priority, and this research 
is having a major impact on the 
evaluation and improvement of 
health in our society. 

Basic biomedical research 
forms one of the cornerstones of 
the Faculty’s activities, and new 
discoveries are reported on a reg- 
ular basis. Research into the caus- 
es and treatment of cancer, heart 
disease, bowel and lung inflamma- 
tion, immune and gene disorders 
and behavioral disorders, to give 
just a few examples, have resulted 
in exciting and important break- 
throughs. These, and other new 
findings have been introduced into 
practice by the huge clinical trials 
group, bridging the gap between 


research and patients. 

McMaster has continued to 
be successful even as the research 
funding environment has become 
more difficult. The Faculty has 
made a major commitment to 
continuing to invest in research, as 
it is convinced that these broad 
research interests with their 
essential links to education and 
patient care are vital if the health 
of our population is to be 
improved. While recognizing that 
long-term research will largely 
depend on the work done in the 
University, the Faculty has enthusi- 
astically developed partnerships 
with many industrial and commer- 
cial interests to test, exploit and 
implement those projects nearer 
completion. It is at this interface 
that the impact of the Faculty’s 
research is most felt in the region. 
At the same time, it is the long- 
term research being performed 
now in the Faculty that will help 
secure the viability of our citizens 
many years from now. By investing 
in this type of research, the future 
and growth of the region can be 
ensured. @ 


Dr. Salim Yusuf 


Dr. John Bienenstock 
Dean and Vice President 


Faculty of Health Science 
McMaster University 
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Have You Heard? 


Edwardian Christmas First Night Hamilton - New 
thru December 31 Year’s Eve Celebrations 
Whitehern 


Downtown Hamilton 
December 31 
546-4646/546-4385 


546-2018 


Victorian Christmas 


Dundurn Castle 1996 Nu Skin IDN 
to January 7 Hamilton Indoor Games 
546-2872 Copps Coliseum 
January II, 12 


Don Bowman (905) 529-961 | 


1996 Seminar Series Schedule 
January February 


Starting A Business Jan !7 Basic Selling Techniques Feb 21 


Preparing A Business Plan Jan 24 Record-Keeping Workshop Feb 28 
Marketing for Profit & Growth Jan 31 


All seminars are held from 7-10 pm at GHTEC unless otherwise noted. 


For further information please contact: 


The Business Advisory Centre, 
(905) 689-2400 


We’re interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Economic Development Department 


One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 


Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or 1-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 


ANCASTER DUNDAS FLAMBOROUGH 


GLANBROOK HAMILTON STONEY 


National Nursing Students 
Conference 

Sheraton Hamilton 
January 18-20 

Susan Lawrence (905) 524-5012 


Humour Conference 
St. Joseph’s Hospital 
February 3 
Adrienne Sloan (905) 573-4801 


March 


Starting A Business Mar 13 | 
Preparing A Business Plan Mar 20 
Marketing for Profit & Growth Mar 27 


CREEK 


